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TS 

Across the Border''—.^ 

A PUy of the Pioeiit -^ • 

By B. M. Dn n O J 



The people in the play speak BnsrlUh, but they are no more meant 

to be Bngliah than they are meant to be Austrian, French, 

German or Russian. 

Senior Lieutenant MR. TREVOR 

The Corponl MR. KINOSFORD 

Boy Trooper MR. EDOARD 

rim Trooper MR. DONNELL 

Second Trooper MR. KAUSER 

Junior Ueutenant MR. POWELL 

The Master of the House MR. BLINN 

The Old Woman MRS. CARROLL 

The Little Boy MASTER CARROLL 

The Girl MISS MURDOCH 

The Dark Man MR. KAUSER 

The Woman with the Baby MISS POLINI 

The Man Who Pnys MR. KAUSER 

The Man Who Cunes MR. EDOARD 

The Surgeon MR. KINOSFORD 

The Orderly MR. GILMORE 

Scmi I— The Hut. Scinx II— The Place of Quiet. Scxnx Ill—The 

Phce of Winds. Scxnx IV— A Field Hoipital. 

Between the Scenes of this phy, the curtain will be lowered for 
a few seconds only 



Stage Msnager: W. H. Oiufoax 



Munc by the Princen Theatre String Quartet under the direction of 

MiCHXL BXINSTXIN 

The alMve, from a program of Thb Princess Theatre, New York, 
shows the cast at the first public performance of this play, Tuesday 
evening, November 34, 1914, by the Princess Players under the 
direction of Mr. Holbrook Bunn. A special matinde for the critics 
and other invited quests had been given in the afternoon. 

Across tk£ Border concluded the bill. It was preceded by Tks 
Denial^ a one-act tragedy by J. B. Larrie ; The Fog^ a one-act emo- 
tional play by Frederick Truesdale ; and Nettie^ a one-act comedy 
by Oeorge Ade. 

Before the New York run of Across the Border ended, it had been 
played by other companies in Boston and Chicago. 
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SCBNB I 

The Hut in the Wood 

TThb Sbnior Lisxjtbnant 
p J The Junior Lisutsnant 

I The Corporal 
(^ Three Troopers 

Scene II 
The Place of Quiet 

^ The Junior Lieutenant 
The Master of the House 
People^ The Dark Man 
The Girl 
The Little Boy 

Scene III 
The Place of Winds 

EThe Junior Lieutenant 
The Master of the House 

Scene IV 
The Field Hospital 

" The Senior Lieutenant 
The Junior Lieutenant 
The Surgeon 
People \ The Orderly 

The Man who Prays 
The Man who Curses 
The Girl 

The Men in the Play speak English, because that is the 
language in which American plays are written, and they speak 
colloquial English, because no people, anywhere under die sun, 
talk like books. They are no more intended to be English, 
however, than they are intended to be Austrian, French, Ger- 
man, or Russian. 



People 
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SCENE I 

^ # fHE hut in the wood is narrow, dusky, and 
M low Studded. The walls, of dingy, 
weather-worn boards, are shot with 
chinks and knot-holes. The steeply sloped roof, 
festooned thick with cobwebs, is pierced at the 
center with a trap that is open. The floor is of 
trodden dirt. In the wall at the left, five or 
six feet from the floor, is a narrow unglazed 
window, with an old box beneath it. At the 
right, swinging inward, is a rude door, set a 
little ajar. At the back of the hut is a heap of 
moldering straw. At the right, toward the 
front, is a heap of sacks, spilling rotten apples. 
The time is late afternoon in autumn. A very 
little waning light seeps through the cracks and 
the open door. On the straw several indistinct 
figures in uniform lie huddled. At the door, the 
window, and at an enlarged knot-hole, back, are 
troopers, alert, carbine in hand. A fourth 
trooper silently grubs among the rotten apples. 
Beneath the open trap, with faces upturned, 
stand The Senior Lieutenant, a spare, tall 

3 
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man of thirty, quiet and competent, and The 
Corporal, an experienced non-com. of forty- 
odd, powerfully built, with a mustache slightly 
grizzled. 

The men wear modern cavalry uniform, but 
not the distinctive uniform, in cut or color, of 
any one of the nations now at war. They are not 
parade soldiers, but men at bay, shabby, bemired, 
and battered. One trooper has a slit sleeve and 
a bandaged forearm, another an emergency ban- 
dage round forehead and jaw. 

A few seconds of tense silence, then, from 
above, the voice of The Junior Lieuten- 
ant. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Heads below there ! Fm coming. 

[On the word, he drops, feet first, 
through the opening, into the arms of 
The Corporal, who breaks his fall. 

Thanks! 

[The Corporal withdraws to the door. 
The Junior Lieutenant brushes 
himself off at center. He is a slim, 
war-hardened youngster of twenty- 
three or four, with a face a shade 
more sensitive than is usually found 
in his profession. A nice likeable 
young fellow. You would cheerfully 
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ask him to dinner, or let him marry 
your daughter. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
See anything? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Not a stir. They've got their bellyful. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Think so? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

If they hadn't cleared out, they'd have potted 
me, there on the roof. What'U you bet? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Not betting. 

[He takes out a cigarette. 
Got a light to spare? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Here you are I 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Thanks I My last. How far could you see? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
Beyond the strip of trees and well across the 
valley. There^s no stirring. As soon as it gets 
a little darker, FU risk it 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
YouVe about one chance in ten. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
About one in a thousand, unless somebody 
goes. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Hml 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Can't cut our way through, and carry them 
with us. 

[JVith a movement of the head he indu 
cates the huddled figures on the straw. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Hardly. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Can't stay here, with no water, and 

[He turns to the trooper who is grub- 
bing among the apples. 
How's the grub, boys? Find anything? 
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First Trooper. 
Nothing but apples, and they ain^t fit for pigs, 



sir. 



The Junior Lieutenant. 

Nothing to eat, nothing to drink, and car- 
tridges running short. Somebody's got to get 
back to headquarters and bring help. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Yes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I know the country. Was through here in 
the first month of the war. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Let's have a look at the map. 

{He takes from his pocket a map and 
an electric flash. 
Hold the flash, please I 

[He spreads out the map. 
Here we are ! 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

There's the crossways where they cut us up 
this morning. 
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The Senior Lieutenant. 
Twenty miles to headquarters, I make it 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Less than that, if you go cross country. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Quite a village here. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
ril swing round it. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Here's the river. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I can swim it. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Don't waste that flash I 

[He folds and pockets the map. 

The Junior Lieutenant 
(Returning the flash). 
I'll report at headquarters inside of six hours. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Aeroplane? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
Well, Fm not going to walk, you can bank 
on that. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
What's the scheme? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I'll get a horse. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Drop it! You're one man, and the whole 
countryside against you. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I've got my revolver. And they know the 
uniform still. I'll get a horse. See you in the 
morning, and a few chaps with me. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Yes. It's the only way. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No question. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
If you get through, and we don't, send a line, 
will you? Jlo my wife. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
Sure thing. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

It's this month, you know, we expected the 
kid. Our first. Weill If you don't get through, 
and we happen to, any message? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Hardly. My mother isn't interested in me, 
greatly. Can't pass for thirty, when a tall beg- 
gar with a mustache steps up and sings out, 
"Hello, Mummy 1" 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
And there's no one else? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Girl, you mean? No. Not unless you can 
flash a signal into dreamland. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Eh? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Oh, no. I'm not going off my head. Only 
place I've ever seen her, in dreams, that girl. I 
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i always thought somehow, somewhere, I should 
; meet her. I'd know her, if I did. She's every- 
[ thing to me that my mother wasn't. Everything 
that the other women aren't. Fragrance, light, 
life. But it's only in a dream. Getting dark, 
isn't it? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Past sunset. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Dark enough, I reckon. Better not lose time. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
You're right. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Southeast first, by the stars. There used to 
be a farm, off by itself, about three miles down 
the valley. There'll be a horse. 

{Quite unostentatiously he moves a hand 
toward the revolver in his belt. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
See here I Keep your last shot. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Got a better way than that. 

[He indicates his breast pocket. 
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The Senior Lieutenant. 
Let us in I 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Cyanide. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Since when? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
About a month ago. It was my squadron 
picked up that staff-lieutenant, alive, but with 
both his eyes gouged out. Don't worry! Til 
use the cyanide in time. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
You'd better. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
It's dark enough now. FlI be stepping along. 

[To The Corporal. 
All quiet? 

The Corporal. 
Yes, sir. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Well, boys, Fm going to step over to head- 
quarters. Be back at breakfast time, and a few 
chaps with me to have a share in the fun. 
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The Corporal. 
Good luck, sir! 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Thanks I Oh, Corporal! 

IHe takes out a handful of cigarettes. 
Share 'em up, will you? Maybe I shan't get 
round to smoking 'em. 

The Corporal. 
Thank you, sir. I'm hoping 

The Junior Lieutenant 
(Kindly). 
Cut it out ! 

[He turns to The Senior Lieutenant. 
See you later! 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Good luck, old son ! 

[Quickly and lightly, The Junior 
Lieutenant goes out at the door. 
A momenfs silence. 

Second Trooper. 
So help me, he hasn't got a chance in ten i 
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The Corporal. 
Shut up I 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
How many meters d'ye make it, through the 
trees yonder, Corporal? 

The Corporal. 
Not more than a hundred, sir. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
That's what I make it. 

[He turns the flash upon his wrist-watch. 
If he gets through the wood 

The Corporal. 
Three minutes would do it, sir. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Three minutes I 

Second Trooper. 
He's a man, the Lieutenant. 'Struth A'- 
in*ighty, he's a man ! 

The Corporal. 
Did ye ever doubt it? 

{A momenfs pause. 
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Twenty mile alone, through this damned 
country I He'll get the medal of honor for this, 
all right. 

Third Trooper. 
Wait till he gets through. 

The Corporal. 
Shut your mouth! 

{A momenfs pause. 

Second Trooper. 
It's more nor five minutes a'ready. 

First Trooper. 
Bet ye he's through i 

Second Trooper. 

'Struth A'mighty, he's 

[Three rifle shots, fdnt but clear ^ are 
heard in quick succession. A moment 
of appalled silence. 

The Corporal. 
That wasn't any revolver shot. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
No. Rifles. 
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Second Trooper. 
God A'mighty, they've got him I 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Yes. They've got him. 

[He snaps of his flash. 

The Stage is blotted out in darkness. 



SCENE II 

^ M fHERE is a moment of pUch-blackness. 

m Then waves of darkness, as it were, are 
sensed to drive across the stage. From 
darkness the waves change to thick gray, to thin 
silver, through which indistinct shapes become 
visible, and thei txvinkle of lights. The mists 
clear. The interior of a cottage is revealed. 
The walls are sheathed in dark wood. There 
is no ceiling. In the rear wall, to the right, is 
a row of casement windows, through which can 
be seen, in far distance, a sky of palest sunset 
gold, which darkens, as the scene progresses, 
and is strewn with stars. Outside the windows 
are vines in flower. To the left of the windows 
is a wide Dutch door, with the upper half flung 
hack. Through the door can be seen a wall of 
plum-colored brick, half masked with flowering 
vines and fruit trees in blossom. In the wall 
at the left is another row of casement windows. 
In the wall at the right is a great fireplace, where 
a glowing wood'fire burns low. At right angles 
to the hearth is a low-backed settle. There are 
benches beneath the casements, a dark chest 
agmnst the wall at right front, a table with two 
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chairs at the center. Against the wall left back 
a narrow dark dresser hears some pewter cups 
and flagons. On the window ledges are flower^ 
ing plants. On the table a low dish of spring 
flowers. On the chimneypiece, the table, and 
the window4edge at the left are lighted candles 
in metal candlesticks. The time is early even- 
ing. The room throughout is indistinct with 
shadows. 

On the settle, in the fire-glow, The Old 
Woman sits knitting something white. On the 
floor at her feet The Little Boy plays with 
blocks. On the chest at the right, lighted by the 
single candle on the chimneypiece above. The 
Master of the House sits whittling at what 
seems some sort of toy. He is vigorously and 
strongly built, under middle age, a commanding 
and virile figure. By the window at the left The 
Girl is watering the plants from a gray earthen 
jug. She is about twenty, with fair hair, parted 
and coiled at the nape of her neck. All four 
people are clad as peasants, or as gentlefolk who 
have chosen the simple ways of peasants, in gar- 
ments that for neutral color are like the shadows 
that fill the room. 

Exquisitely the place and the people breathe 
of tranquillity. The one note of disharmony is 
struck by The Junior Lieutenant. A white- 
faced, bareheaded figure, with his cocked re- 
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volver in his right hand, he stands alertly at the 
daor, with the manner of one who, with every 
nerve taut, runs a desperate hazard. He casts 
a glance behind him, a glance into the room. 
Then he flings the door wide and enters, taking 
his position between the door and the casements 
at the right of the door, where he has the solid 
wall at his back. He speaks in a voice of com- 
mand, but more arrogantly than he has spoken 
to his troopers. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Are you the master of the house? Is this 
your place? 

The Master of the House 
(Tranquilly whittling). 
More or less. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Is that youngster your son? 

The Master of the House. 
You might say so. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Come here! Yes, you, young chap. Come 
here to met 

[Without fear The Little Boy rises 
and goes to him. 
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The Little Boy. 
What is that pretty shiny thing in your hand? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

That? My favorite toy. You have play- 
things, haven't you? This is mine. 

[As the child comes within reach, he 

catches him, not too gently, by the 

arm, and holding him with his left 

hand, addresses the man. 

You know this uniform. You know what it 

stands for. I want a drink. 

The Girl 

(With grave courtesy). 

I'll bring fresh water. 

[She starts toward the door. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

No. Not that way. Off the table, where I 
can watch you. No doping 1 Bring itl 

[The Girl goes quietly to fetch water 
from the dresser. 

The Master of the House. 
Hadn't you better sit down? 



I 
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The Junior Lieutenant 
(Sneering). 
You're too kind. Get out your best horse, 
saddled and bridled. Be quick I This kid stays 
here with me. If you try any trick s ■ ■ You 
understand? 

[The Master of the House has risen 
and leisurely stepped ta the end of the 
settle. He is still tranquilly whittling. 

The Master of the House. 
I wonder what you did with the last horse 
that you had? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
A peasant with a scythe ripped open his bowels 
this morning. 

The Master of the House. 
So sol What became of the horse before 
that? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Pumped his heart out, one night when I rode 
with a dispatch. 

The Master of the House. 
And the one before that? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

It's really not your business, but he put his 
foot into a rabbit-hole, first week of the war. 
I had to shoot him. 

The Master of the House. 

You seem unlucky with your horses. Or else 
you're rather careless. I'm afraid you'll have 
to go afoot 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I think not. 

[He levels his revolver at The Mas- 
ter OF THE House. 

Get that horse and be quick about it or 

[As he is speaking, the wall behind The 
Junior Lieutenant is seen, as it 
were, to melt. Behind him, and over- 
topping him, stands a Dark Man, 
powerfully built, who, without hurry 
or noise, pinions him by the elbows. 

The Junior Lieutenant 

(fFith the tremor of a startled thoroughbred). 

Godl 

[His right arm is seen to twist outward, 
pivoted on the elbow. The revolver 
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falls to the floor. For a second he 
struggles to break the terrible grasp 
that has been laid upon him, then he 
controls himself and stands quiet, with 
head stiffly upheld. 
The Master of the House closes and 
pockets his knife, and gives the com- 
pleted toy to The Little Boy, tvho 
slips away to The Old Woman. 
Then he stoops and picks up the re* 
volver. 

The Master of the House. 
What's this? And what do you do with it? 



Kill. 



The Junior Lieutenant 
(Savage with helplessness). 



The Master of the House. 
Yes. But what? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Men. 

[There is a momenfs pause. The merci- 
less grasp is telling on The Junior 
Lieutenant. His erect head droops. 
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The Master of the House. 

Let him go now 1 Can't you sec you're hurt- 
ing him? 

[The Junior Lieutenant, released^ 
makes a few uncertain steps down 
stage, and stands swaying, while he 
moistens his lips. 
Quietly several men have come into the 
room. They are big, and tranquil. 
Over against them The Junior 
Lieutenant, so competent at the be- 
leaguered hut, seems immature and 
rather to be pitied. 

The Master of the House 
(Handing the revolver to The Dark Man^. 

But this thing — pitch it down the quarry hole, 
where it will do no one any harm. 

[The Dark Man goes out at the door 
and presently returns. 
You'd better sit down now. Hadn't you? 
[The Junior Lieutenant looks about 
him, with the haggard eyes of a man 
who sees his worst nightmare made 
real. He fights hard to recover the 
semblance of jauntiness. He merely 
achieves a sneer. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
You're — too considerate. 

[^ bit unsteadily, he moves down stage, 
then, taking his last chance, thrusts his 
right hand swiftly into the breast of his 
coat. The Master of the House, 
behind him, puts his right arm about 
The Junior Lieutenant, gripping 
his right hand fast, while he slides 
his left arm under his chin, and holds 
him, half throttled, against his chest. 
Such is the disparity of strength that 
there is no suggestion of struggle. 
In a second the two face each other. 
The Master of the House with 
the little packet of cyanide tablets. 
The Junior Lieutenant nursing 
in his left hand a twisted right. 

The Master of the House. 
What are these for? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Sure cure for headache. 

The Master of the House. 
Xhat's it, is it? Look here I 

[He puts a hand on The Junior 
Lieutenant^s shoulder. 
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Nobody's going to hurt you. You don't need 
to be afraid. Sit down I 

[Not ungently, he shoves him into the 
chair at the left of the table. 
Where's that drink he asked for? 

The Girl 
(She comes to the table, with the cup that she 
has filled at the dresser). 
Won't you take it? You don't need to think 
of treachery here. 

[Hesitating, and only half reassured, 
The Junior Lieutenant takes the 
cup, barely looking at her, and drinks 
slowly. As he sets down the cup, he 
looks up at her. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But haven't I seen you before? 

The Girl. 
Perhaps. Where was it? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I can't think. That swipe on the head 
knocked me silly. I don't seem to see straight 
yet. Those flowers now — ^they look like the 
ones that come in April. 
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The Girl. 
Yes, those are spring flowers. 

The Junior Lieutenant, 
But it's autumn now. 

The Girl. 

Yet you couldn't mistake them, could you? 
Violets, windflowers, innocents— Don't you 
know them? 

The Junior Lieutenant, 

I used to. Used to pick them, when I was a 
little shaver. But after I went to war school 
— ^they'd think a chap was soft that cared for 
such things. 

[He puts his hand to his head. 
I wonder where I saw you. 

[The Girl replaces the cup on the 
dresser, and sits on the bench at the 
left. The Dark Man is on the 
chest at the right. Several men and 
women — one woman with a baby — 
are on the bench at the back or stand- 
ing up stage. The room is shadowy. 
Is is hard really to say how many 
people have drifted in. 
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The Master of the House 
(Seating himself at the right of the table). 
So your head was hurt? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Nothing to speak of, no. I was trying to get 
across country, and they sniped me from the 
bushes. Grazed my head, must have. I rolled 
into a ditch, and they came piling after me. 
For a minute I thought I was done for, but 
somehow I shook them off, and then I hit the 
road here. I — Fm sorry if I was a bit un- 
ceremonious. 

The Master of the House. 

Yes. It's rather a pity to bully women and 
children. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Didn't realize anybody was friendly, here 
in these parts. And all's fair, you know, in 
war. 

The Master of the House. 
What is it that you mean by war? 

The Junior Lieutenant, 
Are you joking? 
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The Master of the Hous^ 
Hardly. I want you to describe it. 

The Junior Lieutenant, 

But — I don't understand. 

[He looks about him, at the quiet people 
who gravdy listen. 

Oh, I say I Perhaps youVe one of those crazy 

communities I beg your pardon 1 I mean, 

perhaps you're a lot of people that don't own 
property, and think that war is a crime, and all 
that sort of rot. I've heard there are such 
people. But it's odd no one of the armies has 
broken through here and knocked your theories 
into a cocked hat. 

The Master of the House. 

The armies haven't passed this way, not as 
armies. What are you hesitating for? It's not 
a thing to be ashamed of, is it, this war you 
make? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Ashamed? Rather notl This war, we're 
not waging It just for our national honor. 
It's for the sake of humanity. 
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The Master of the House. 

Who is it that you mean by " we " ? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

My country, the greatest country in the world, 
and die most enlightened. As a mark of our 
high civilization, we have the biggest fleet that 
sails the seas. Our newest battle ships cost fif- 
teen million apiece. 

The Master of the House. 

I don^t think diat means much to us. Can't 
you put it into other terms? Could you found 
a university with the price of a battle ship? 
Could you make a desert over into tilth? Could 
you stamp out a foul disease? 

The Junior Lieutenant 

(Slightly sneering). 

I never computed. At war school I learned 
only practical mathematics. The elevation of 
guns 

The Master of the House. 
For what purpose? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
To kill. 

[A moments silence^ fraught with the 

heaviness of shocked disapproval. 

The Girl has winced at the word. 

The Junior Lieutenant feels the 

silence. After a moment he adds: 

That is, we do not kill unless we are forced 

to. As I told you, we are the most civilized 

of nations. In proof of that, we have die 

greatest army that the world has ever seen. 

The Master of the House. 
Also to kill? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Why, not exactly. Radier, to keep the peace. 
A great army and a great navy safeguard a 
nation. No one dares attack us. So diere is 
no bloodshed. You see? 

The Master of the House. 

Yes. But in spite of that, you say that there 
is just now war with you. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Oh, well, that is due to the outrageous ac- 
tions of other nations Because my country is 
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so rich and enlightened, the others all are jeal- 
ous of us. So two of them attacked us, and then, 
as you see, we carried the war most gloriously 
into the heart of their country. 

The Master of the House. 
Just how do you go to work to make a war? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Well — our great ships went out to sea. Some 
of them unluckily ran into floating mines, or 
were met by submarines, and so blown to atoms. 

The Master of the House. 
And the men who were upon them? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

That is fortune of war. The rest of the 
fleet met with the enemy's ships. Some they 
sunk, and some they burned, and some they 
drove upon the rodcs, and a good many of their 
crew were drowned or smashed to pieces. 
After that we held the seas, so we sunk mines 
in all their harbors, and let no ships go out or 
in. In that way we cut ofi their supply of food. 

The Master of the House. 
You mean they starved? 
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The Junior Lieutenant, 
You bet they didl 

The Old Woman. 

But in your enemy's country there must have 
been also women and children. 

The Junior Lieutenant, 

Sure thing I Just so many useless mouths to 
feed. That way we brought them the quicker 
to submit themselves. 

The Old Woman. 

By starving the women and the children? I 
see. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

They must take their chances with the rest. 
But if you want to sec really nervy work, watdi 
the aviation corps I One night last month, a 
dhiap I knew in war school flew over a fortified 
town and dropped a bomb. Knocked the cita- 
del into Kingdom Come, and killed a hundred 
people. 

The Master of the House. 

By nig^t? They were killed in their beds, 
maybe? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
The civilians, very likely. 

The Woman with the Baby. 

Do you mean that there were women, sleep- 
ing, with their little ones beside them? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

There may have been. But of course they 
had no business in a fortified town. Any sol- 
dier will tell you that. 

[A moments heavy silence. 

The Master of the House. 

And what part do you take yourself, in this 
war for the good of civilization? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Vm in the cavalry. We march into the ene- 
my's country. Whenever we catch him where 
he can't run away, we fight him, and usually 
we worst him. 

The Master of the House. 
That is 
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The Junior Lieutenant 

(Impatiently). 

We kill him — a great many of him — all that 
we can reach. 

The Master of the House 
(Quite gently). 
How do you kill him? 

The Junior Lieutenant, 

In my branch of the service, we rely a good 
deal on the saber. IVe seen a man's skull split 
with a good saber blow, or an arm lopped ofi. 
In the infantry they have the newest rifles, and 
for dose work the bayonet. That's like a long 
knife, you know. You can drive it right 
through a man. But our artillery is the won- 
der I You ought to see our field-guns, mowing 
down long ranks of men, like so much heavy 
grass. There they are, coming against us, in 
massed formation, the fools I all bobbing caps, 
and white faces, and pointed bayonets, one min- 
ute yelling, living, leaping forward, and the 
next minute — ^well, not much leaping, you can 
wager 1 Just bloody pulp, with here and there 
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an arm or a leg that stirs, and a voice maybe 
that whines for water. 

[/f pause. The Girl has shrunk away, 

with face averted. You could cut the 

stillness. 

The Master of the House. 
And that is how you make war for humanity? 

The Junior Lieutenant 

(Cut by the tone). 

But there never was a war more humanely 
fought — at least, as far as we are concerned. 
Our hospitals are well organized. It is seldom 
that a man is left more than three days un- 
tended. And we treat the enemy's wounded 
just as we treat our own. I've never known a 
wounded prisoner killed, except once or twice. 
We treat all our prisoners mighty decently. 

The Master of the House. 

You acted just now as if you expected decent 
treatment. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

The other side have used our men atrociously. 
With us it's quite different. If you question 
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our humanity — why, only sec how well we've 
used the conunon people. 

The Master of the House. 
The people of the country you invade? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

We never burn their farms or villages, un- 
less, of course, they're so treacherous as to fire 
upon us, and then they must be punished. And 
there are strict orders given that no woman 
shall be molested. Why, to let you know how 
strict we arc, just the other day a trooper of 
mine, and a very decent fellow, when not in 
liquor, maltreated a country girl, and I shot 
him on the spot. [A silence. 

The Master of the House. 
And the girl? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Why, for her, unfortunately, it was too late. 
I had, however, done my best. But there's no 
suiting these people. That nig^t her old fool 
of a father hacked up a sentinel of ours with 
a hatchet. So we had to hang him at his own 
door, and burn his farmhouse down. 
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The Master of the House. 

So that IS what war Is like, for humanity. 
And that is the trade you follow? Were you 
forced into It? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Not much I I am an officer. 

The Master of the House. 
But how did you happen to be an officer? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Went to war school. Entered at twelve 
years old and 

The Old Woman. 

Do you mean that they took you as a little 
boy, and began training you to kill people ? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

If you call It so I What could they train us 
to more honorable? 

The Master of the House. 

And the women of your country — the 
mothers and wives and sweethearts — they don^t 
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mind that you have killed men, and made women 
and little children starve? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Our women love their country. 

The Master of the House. 

Well, after all, I suppose you are merely 
clever heathen, and too much cannot be ex- 
pected of you yet. If ever you should chance, 
as a nation, to come to know God 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

But good Lord, we're Christians I Probably 
the most Christian nation under the sun. You 
wouldn't believe the money that we spend every 
year in sending missionaries to preach Christ 
among the yellow races and the black men. 
Why, you ought to have seen us, the day before 
we went away to the war. We gathered in the 
biggest square of our capital, thousands of us, 
all under arms, and we knelt down, bare-, 
headed, while our priests gave us their blessing, 
and blessed our banners. 

The Master of the House. 

And did they bless also the big guns and the 
battle ships, the sabers and the bombs? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

I don*t know, but after all, why shouldn't 
they? For we arc fighting in God's cause, and 
He is always on our side, for we are always 
right. 

The Master of the House. 
You are sure of that? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Perfectly. 

The Master of the House. 
And sure that God is sure of it? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I ought to be. 

The Master of the House. 

In that surety, I take it, you would never 
be afraid to die? 

The Junior Lieutenant, 

(In quick alarm). 

What are you driving at? 

[He controls himself. 
No. Of course I shouldn't be afraid. 
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The Master of the House 

(Rising). 

Ever thought of what it would be like, after 
you were dead? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No. 

The Master of the House 

(Rather gently, putting a hand on his arm). 

Ever thought that it would be like this? 

The Junior Lieutenant 

(Catching at the edge of the table). 

Oh, no! You're fooling. This place — why, 
it's like places I've been in before. Like the 
farm where I went, when I was a kid, time I 
was sick. Like every place I've ever felt happy 
in, and rested. And you people, you're just 

like other people 

[His voice trails of. He looks about 
him slowly, at the tranquil folk that 
watch him, dispassionate and aloof. 
He flinches back in his chair, hardly 
more than a frightened boy. 
How did I get here, anyway? I've forgot 
the road. Thought they had me. I fell. 
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When I got up again, I just ran, blind. Where 
am I ? Tell me I Tell me I 

The Master of the House, 
You've crossed the border. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
You mean I'm — I'm— — 

The Master of the House. 
Don't be frightened I 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
That time when they had me down — I died? 

The Master of the House. 
So you call it. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Then — is this Heaven? 

The Master of the House. 

Hardly. You have a long way yet to go be- 
fore you get there. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But this isn't 
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The Master of the House, 

No. SThc place you last came from is more 
like that, from what you say. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I didn't dream it would be like this. I didn't 

dream 

[He looks up. 

But your roof I There is no roof. It's all 
open to the stars. 

The Master of the House. 
Yes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
That's why it's springtime here? 

The Master of the House. 
Yes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

It was springtime always, when I dreamed. 
[He turns to The Girl. 
I remember now where I saw you. 

[He rises. 
Don't you know me ? 
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The Girl 
(Risen, but aloof at the left). 
From the moment you came. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I knew that I should find you, some day, 
somewhere. And when I found you, somehow 
I'd find all that I'd missed, back there. Fra- 
grance, light, life. I'd 

[He makes a step toward her. 

Won't you look at me? 

The Girl. 
Yes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Not like thatl Won't you 

The Girl 
(Shrinking and pitiful). 
Don't come near me I Please ! 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But — I don't understand. 

The Girl.. 
.The smell of blood — it clings 1 
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The Junior Lieutenant, 
Blood 

The Master of the House. 

Have you forgot what you were just telling 
us? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

' I told you I'd fought honorably in a good 
cause. 

The Master of the House. 

Are you sure ? Look at us 1 

[The Junior Lieutenant faces about. 
Grave eyes, condemnatory, are upon 
him. The room seems full of people. 
After a moment he speaks hotly. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

See here, you've no right 1 I've broken none 
of the rules. Of course, it's a hard game, war. 
But I didn't invent it I've played fair. I'm 

reckoned a decent enough sort. I 

[His voice trails of. He drops into the 

chair by the table, hiding his face in 

his hands. The Girl makes a swift 

movement, protective, maternal, as if 

she would go to him. The Master 
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OF THE House stays her with a gest- 
ure. 

The Master of the House 
(After a moment). 
Well? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Yes. I remember. That's what it was. 
They took me to a show, when I was a little 
chap. There were some creatures there, caged, 
horrible, dirty little brutes, that gibbered. 
People said they ate human flesh. You wouldn't 
have touched them with the tongs. 

[He raises his head. 
And that's the way you're all looking at me 
now. 

[He rises, fighting to control himself 
and the situation. 
But you haven't any right. You don't un- 
derstand. 

The Master of the House. 

I'm afraid it's you that don't understand yet 
Come 1 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
You mean, I can't stay here? 
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The Master of the House. 
You see, there are women and children here. 
We shouldn't want a dangerous wild beast 
loose among them. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But that's absurd. You could trust me. 
Won't you let me stay? I'm a decent enough 
fellow. 

[He turns to The Girl. 
Can't you tell them that? 

[The Girl stands, turned from him, 
with her face hidden in her hands. 
Well, I don't give a damnl 

[He faces about, defiant. 
I've done nothing to be ashamed of. I 

The Master of the House. 
Gomel 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Where are you going to take me? What are 
you going to do to me? 

The Master of the House. 
Make you understand. Gomel 

The Stage is blotted out in darkness. 



SCENE III 

^ MOMENT of pitch-blackness. Then, 
Aw as before, waves of darkness that grow 
less and less opaque, and at last clear. 
There is revealed a nook in an ice-bound place, 
that slopes downward, from left to right. At 
the foot of the slope, right, are the blackened 
walls and the doorway of a half -burned cottage. 
Otherwise all is ice. The ground sparkles with 
frost. A cold, steady light as of a winter moon. 
The Master of the House, casual as on 
a summer day, stands a little up the slope. 
Throughout be it noted that he speaks without 
vindictiveness and without sentimentality. The 
Junior Lieutenant stands down the slope. 
He has buttoned his coat to the throat. His 
hair is seen to stir iH the merciless wind. After 
a moment he speaks. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
It's — It's pretty cold here. 

The Master of the House. 

Yes. 

48 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
No shelter anywhere? 

The Master of the House. 
You might try the cottage yonder. 

The Junior Lieutenant 
(Glandng ovtr his shoulder). 
[That? Thanks, no! 

The Master op the House. 
Why not? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Well, it's not so bad here. 

[With hands obviously numbed, he tries 
to fasten his coat collar. 

The Master of the House. 
That won't do you any good, you know. 

The Junior Lieutenant 

(Desisting). 

I suppose not. How long are you going to 
keep me here? 
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The Master of the House. 
Just as long as may be necessary. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I take it — on this side of things — ^I can't die 
of cold, and get through with it? 

The Master of the House. 
Oh, no. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Nor lose consciousness? 

The Master of the House. 
No. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

No way out of it. God's got me cinched, 
hasn't He? 

The Master of the House. 
Looks like it. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
This isr hell, then? 
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The Master of the House. 

Are you the chap that took the baby out of 
its mother's arms and spiked it on the iron fence 
round the dooryard? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No I We hanged him. 

The Master of the House. 

Yes. But that was not the last of him. You 
are a long way yet from the place where he has 
gone. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I suppose I ought to be grateful. Kiss the 
rod, and all that rot. 

The Master of the House. 
You seem to be. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I don't want to bellyache. I'm trying to 
down my medicine, but— Cod 1 I'm cold I 

The Master of the House. 
And tired, maybe? 
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The Junior Lieutenant 

(Almost iftaudihly). 
Yes. 

The Master of the House. 

Ever thought how they felt, the women and 
children and old folks that were turned out of 
their houses, when you burned their town? In 
January, wasn't it? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I've forgotten. 

The Master of the House. 

(Things are remembered here. It was quite 
a pretty little town, before you soldiers marched 
into it, in the course of your war for humanity. 
There was a house for poor old women, down 
by the river, and an orphanage for little chil- 
dren, and an old gray diurch with ivy, where 
the birds nested. Do you remember the place 
any better now? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I was drunk that night. 
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The Master of the House. 

That didn't make it any better for the towns- 
people. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Three days and three nights in the saddle! 
I was trying to come down with pneumonia. 
Lots of our chaps sickened that way. We left 
them in a field hospital. Little shabby doctor 
— ^middle-aged civilian, failure at everything — 
you know the sort? When we came diat way 
again, we found him with both hands lopped 
off, and our chaps choked to death with sawdust 
stuffed into their throats. O my God 1 Fm so 
tired of it all. If you'll only let me go back to 
that house where it was quiet and let me lie 
down and rest! 

The Master of the House. 

Likely that was what some of those women 
thought, when they were trying to lug their chil- 
dren through the snow. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

You mean you're going to keep me here, 
freezing in the wind, because of them? 
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The Master of the House. 
Ever heard of a book called the Bible? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

They've rammed it down my throat ever 
since I was bom. 

The Master of the House. 

Then you know that it's written : " With what 
measure ye mete " 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But does that really mean anything? 

The Master of the House. 
It does, here. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Nobody meant to burn their damned town. 
We wanted shelter ourselves, bad enough. 
Three days, three nights in the saddle. I 
couldn't breathe. I couldn't swallow. When a 
chap is sick like diat at home, they dose him 
with hot things, and come every hour in the 
night to see if he needs anything. I was home 
once with a chap that had a mother fussed over 
him like that. But nobody bothers about you, 
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when you're on active service. I filled myself 
up with whiskey, and tumbled across the first 
bed. A girl's room, I think it must have been. 
I remember I caught my spurs in the dinky little 
coverlet. There was a picture of the Madonna 
over the table. And my orderly dragged me 
out, or I'd have burned in the bed, drunk. Some 
of our men did die that way. You see, we never 
meant to burn the town. But there's a few fools 
in every regiment — and a few devils. 

The Master of the House. 
That's a good reason for the officers not to 
be drunk. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I know. I know. But we didn't mean to, 
I didn't mean to. Won't you let up on me? 
I can't stand this much longer. 

The Master of the House. 
Better go into the cottage. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No. 

The Master of the House. 
But why not? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
You know well enough. 

The Master of the House. 
You've got to go. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No ! Don't make me ! I'll do anything else. 

The Master op the House. 

YouVe no choice. Do as you're told. 

[FFith head hanging, The Junior 
Lieutenant drags himself down the 
slope to the cottage, then faces about, 
panic-stricken. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I can't I I tell you, I can't 1 Haven't you 
any mercy? 

The Master op the House. 

How much mercy have you had for otfier 
people? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

But everything I did was according to the 
rules. 
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The Master of the House. 

And there are rules here. Go in there 1 
[The Junior Lieutenant stumbles 
to the doorway, where he stands 
clutching at the door jamb with either 
hand. 

What do you see? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Oh God 1 

The Master of the House. 

No. Don't cover your eyes. Lookl Tell 
me what you see. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Charred rags. Charred wood. Bones. 

The Master of the House. 

Look at them I That was a very little child. 
You'll find the fragments of the cradle under- 
neath it. Too little to run. Too little to under- 
stand. Clapped its hands and crowed, when it 
saw the pretty, tiny flames creep through the 
door. That's the old grandmother, bedridden. 
She couldn't run. She lay and watched the 
flames draw near. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

I never meant it, God. I never meant it I 
[He slithers down on his knees, hiding 
his face in his arms against the jamb 
of the ruined door. 

The Master of the House. 

And that's the house-dog that wouldn't leave 
them. Perhaps the dog deserves a higher place 
in Heaven than you — ^that were drunk that 
night. Somehow none of you fellows seem to 
like to go back over the line of march, when 
you've fought your fight for humanity and the 
cause of civilization. Lots of you have come 
through here, first and last. Some that marched 
with Hannibal, and some that marched behind 
a man called Sherman. Some that burned a na- 
tion's capital, and some that tossed the fire- 
brands into a Kaffir kraal. Some that killed 
black babies, for whom half-naked mothers 
cried, and some that cast little children from 
their laced cradles into the snows to die. 
Doesn't make much difference here, whether 
the baby was black or white, whether it was a 
palace or a hut that burned. All we ask is that 
a man should take a quiet look at what he's 
done. And it's extraordinary how little any of 
them like it 
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The Junior Lieutenant 

(Brokerdy). 

Make me forget I God Almighty, make me 
forget I 

The Master of the House. 

Oh, no. That won't happen. May as well 
get up. 

[The Junior Lieutenant stumbles 
to his feet, and makes a groping step 
toward The Master of the House. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
What makes it so dark? 

The Master of the House. 
Is it? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I — I can't see any more. 

The Master of the House. 
Better open your eyes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I can't 
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The Master of the House. 

Your eyelids have frozen down. You must 
have been crying. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

No I Oh, well, a fellow has to tell the truth 
here, I suppose. 

The Master of the House. 
It's better so. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

It must have been the blood out of my heart. 
All the rest of me is ice. Queer I I haven't 
cried since my first night at war school. Not 
blankets enough. I was cold, and frightened, 
and lonesome. 

[^He puts out his hand. 

Are you there still? 

The Master of the House. 
fcYes. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

You won't go away? You won't leave me 
alone? 
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The MAstER of the House. 
Do you remember who said that? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Back in the trenches, ten months ago. A 
chap that lay between the lines — his legs torn 
off. I crawled out to him with a canteen of 
water. He begged me to stay. 

The Master op the House. 
And you stayed? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
It was a soft thing to do. 

The Master of the House. 

No doubt. But if you hadn't stayed, you'd 
have to be alone now. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Are you going to keep me in the cold for- 
ever? 

The Master of the House. 
We don't measure time here. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
Isn't the wind getting higher? 

The Master of the House. 
Is It the wind? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Don't you hear It? 

The Master of the House. 
Are you sure it's the wind? Listen I 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

No, it's not the wind. It's voices. Crying, 
screaming, wailing. Hundreds of voices. 
Thousands of voices. Women. Children. 
Men. 

[He puts his numbed hands to his ears. 

The Master of the House. 

(Quite gently he puts down The Junior 
LiEUTENANT^s arm). 

But that won't do any good. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
You mean — it's inside my head? 
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The Master of the House. 

Inside your heart, perhaps. You said that 
wasn't ice. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I can pick them out, the different voices. I 
suppose that here — a man can't go mad and for- 
get? 

The Master of the House. 

No. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Back there, where I came from, things get 
easier after a while. Things that turned me 
sick, first week of the war, they were in the day's 
work later. But here — it's worse every minute. 

The Master of the House. 

Yes. Things are quite different here. Listen 
now I What voice is that? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

A baby crying. A very little baby. Fretful. 
It files a chap's nerves to listen to it. Crying 
all the time. 
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The Master of the House. 

It's hungry, you see. It cried like that till 
the hunger killed it. And the mother had to 
listen. Remember that night when you biv- 
ouacked by the river, and the cow that you were 
clever enough yourself to find hidden in a 
thicket? You had a good meal that night, you 
and your men. But a little child died, starved 
in its mother's arms, because you had fed full. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
My throat — it feels thicked up. Is it blood? 

The Master of the House. 
Perhaps. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

But I wouldn't have killed a child on pur- 
pose. 

The Master of the House. 

I know. When your brother's child was 
sick, you walked the floor half the night, hold- 
ing it in your arms. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Poor little beggar I 
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The Master of the House. 

But you never dreamed that a peasant baby 
in a foreign land was the same as your brother's 
child. Listen again! What do you hear? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Ah-h I It's a g^rl screaming. Like the mare 
I had that smashed its leg. Horrible. It tears 
through you. Rips your heart. Why doesn't 
somebody do something? 

The Master of the House. 

You shot the man. Listen ! You'll hear his 
death shriek. But it was half an hour too late. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Oh God 1 If they'd only be still 1 

The Master of the House. 
You've got to listen. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Children crying — ^hungry, freezing, tortured. 
Hundreds of 'em. Poor little devils 1 Old 
women — starving, stumbling, driven, mumbling 
their prayers that nobody minds. Mothers, cry- 
ing over the smashed up things that were their 
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kids. Ah-h! That's the horses screeching. 
Don't you hear them? When a shell rips them 
up, they look at you beseeching. But you can't 
waste shot upon them. That's the chaps in hos- 
pital now — drying up with typhoid, rotting with 
dysentery — chaps on the battlefield, torn and 
mashed and mangled, two days of it, three days 
of it, and the wheels of the big guns grinding 
them to pulp. Ah-h 1 That's some chaps caught 
in the granary. It's burning. Jhe flames are 
at them. That's a trainload of wounded, smash- 
ing through a bridge, stifling, drowning, help- 
less, rats in a trap. Men and women and chil- 
dren — ^hundreds of 'em, thousands of 'em, mil- 
lions of 'em O my God ! my God 1 Why 

don't You stop it? Why don't You stop it? 
[He drops on his knees, grinding his 
head between his arms. 

The Master of the House. 

Did you do anything yourself to stop it? 
[The Junior Lieutenant crumples 
forward into the snow, and lies with 
face hidden and shoulders heanjing. 
It's drifted through here, that wail of the 
world, for a long time now. Years. Centu- 
ries. Ages. God hears it. It repented Him 
once that He made the world. Always the cry- 
ing comes up to us. Always misery and to spare. 
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But it's worse when you are making your right- 
eous wars. For they're all righteous. There's 
never a man comes here but says, as you said, 
that his cause is just and that God is on his side. 
It's wonderful how many ages through, as you 
reckon time, you men have fought your right- 
eous wars to advance civilization, and you're 
advancing it to-day just the same way that you 
did when Attila was king. 

[The Junior Lieutenant lies ex- 
hausted and quiet, save that one hand 
clenches and unclenches with the gest- 
ure of a man in torment. 
Are you still sure that you're a decent sort 
enough, and that we're too hard upon you? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
If only those little kids would stop crying, 
just for a minute ! And that's a woman in child- 
birth, and the town around her blazing. 

The Master of the House. 
Perhaps you're beginning to understand. 

The Junior Lieutenant 
(Drags himself up sitting). 
I don't want to shove it off on other people's 
shoulders. But back there, it's so different. 
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First toy my father ever put into my hands was 
a little sword. Only time my mother ever 
seemed much to care about me, was when she 
saw me first in uniform. Wasn't a man in our 
country that wouldn't open his door to me, when 
he saw my shoulder-straps. When we marched 
into the capital, after our first campaign, wcrnien 
we didn't know flung their arms about us and 
kissed us. Decent women. Not street walkers. 
All flowers, and daps on the shoulder, and 
bugles, and cheers, and the rest of it — and the 
end of it all, to lie here blind and perishing, and 
see behind my eyelids everything I ever turned 
my eyes away from, and hear every sound I 
ever stopped my ears against. If only those 
people would stop crying 1 I'm sorry. Is there 
anything— you could do to me — anything worse 
than you've done — ^that would make them stop? 

The Master of the House. 
Nothing. Because those are echoes that you 
hear — echoes of cries that have gone up already. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But they're crying still, back there? 

The Master of the House. 
Yes. Your war for humanity Is in full swing. 
Plenty of people are crying, you can be sure. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

Women, and men, and the poor little tads, 
and fellows like me, that mean well enough, that 
think they're doing a fine thing, keeping on with 
it. 

[He rises. 
Why doesn't someone go and tell them what it 
is that they're doing? If they understood 

The Master of the House. 
Someone went once and told them. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Oh, no, never. 

The Master of the House. 
Yes. They crucified Him. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

I didn't mean that. Not anything religious. 
I meant if a chap like themselves — if he went 
and told a few of them — ^just as I'd tell it to 
the fellows that I know. 

The Master of the House. 

Would you like to go back there and try to 
tell them? 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

No, nol Don't send me back there 1 Not 
back into the thick of it again I I'd rather freeze 
piecemeal. I'd rather hear the echo of all the 
crying that ever was than hear another human 
cry. 

[He catches blindly at the other^s arm. 

You won't send me back? You won't make 
me? 

The Master of the House 

(Not shaking him of). 

Oh, no ! We'll have to let you stay. They 
hacked your body considerably, after you 
dropped, there in the ditch. Still freezing, are 
you? 

,The Junior Lieutenant. 
No. I suppose I'm getting used to it. 

The Master of the House. 
No. One doesn't get used to it, here. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Do you mean — ^you're letting up on me? 
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The Master of the House. 

You seem to have the beginnings of under- 
standing. That's all we ask. What do you 
hear now? 

[The Junior Lieutenant. 

Just the wind. Rather faint. Oh I It's 
good, the quiet. 

The Master of the House. 
lYou can open your eyes, can't you? 

S'he Junior Lieutenant. 

(Drawing a hand across his eyes). 

Why, yes. You're — ^you're letting me off 
quite easy. 

The Master of the House. 
We don't need to stay here any longer. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Are you going to let me — ^gp back — to that 
house? 

The Master of the House. 
No. You're not fit. 
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Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 
Where am I going? 

The Master of the House. 
A place where you can rest. 

JThe Junior Lieutenant. 
Rest I 

The Master of the House. 
Come on I 

[The Junior Lieutenant hesitates. 
WeU? 

Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 
Could I go back, if I wanted to? 

The Master of the House. 
Where the war is? Do you want to? 

rTHE Junior Lieutenant. 
If I went back, I could make one or two of 
them understand. 

The Master of the House 
(Dispassionately) . 
Do you think so? 
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Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 

The Senior Lieutenant, he's a pal of mine. 
I could make him see it. I*d like to try. It's 
all such a waste. Such a pity. 

The Master of the House. 

You know, you're already through the worst 
of it here. 

The Junior Lieutenant, 
I hope so. 

The Master of the House. 

And you'll have a pretty bad time back there. 
Your body is smashed. You'll have to suffer 
rather hideous pain. 

Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 
Well, that's in the day's work. 

The Master of the House. 

You have about one chance in ten to make 
them listen. Still want to try it? 

iThe Junior Lieutenant. 
I think so, yes. 
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The Master of the House 
(Putting a hand on his shoulder). 
There'll be sameone on the lookout for you, 
when you cross the border again. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
ril be glad to see someone I know. Being 
alone, it's rather ghastly. I sayl You'd bet- 
ter let me go back quick, before — ^well, before 
I lose my nerve. 

The Master of the House. 
You're sore you want to? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Yes. 

The Master of the House. 
One chance in ten, remember! 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I'll take it. 

The Master of the House. 
Good luck, my son ! 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I'll find you again! * 

The Stage is blotted out in darkness. 



SCENE IV 

rriHE Field Hospital is established in a 
m peasants cottage^ the substance of The 
Junior Lieutenant's vision of Scene 
11. The dark walls are wainscoted. The ceil- 
ing is raftered. The Dutch door, to the left 
of center, back, is closed. The casements, at 
back and left, look upon black night. On the 
hearth at the right is a fire, on which a kettle 
of water heats. Across the hearth is a com- 
mon deal table, that has been used for operat- 
ing. On this table are a basin and a pan zvith 
surgical instruments. At the right front, 
against the wall, is a settle, upon which are a 
case of bandages, a couple of bloodstained 
towels, and a soiled surgeon^s coat. Upon the 
chimneypiece are lighted candles. A chair or 
two and a stool, rude furnishings of the cot- 
tage, have been shoved aside to make place for 
army cots, hastily set up and supplied with 
blankets. At the left front is the rude bedstead, 
fetched from the cottage chamber. The place 
is indescribably squalid and dreary. You can 
fairly smell the disinfectants. 

75 
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The time is about three oUlock of an autumn 
morning^ chill and dismal, with falling rain. 

In the cots lie several wounded men, heavily 
bandaged. They are quiet, deadened with pain, 
except for one who moans half conscious 
prayers, and another, stocky and bullet-headed, 
who curses. In the bed lies ,The Junior 
Lieutenant. His face is dead white, the hair 
damp on his forehead. He lies with eyes closed, 
but from time to time he shifts his head upon 
the pillow, like a man in the extremity of pain. 

The Man Who Prays. 
O Mother of Pityl 

The Man Who Curses. 

Shut up, damn yel Can't ye let a fellow 
Christian get a wink o' sleep? I tell ye, mate, 
if I could rise out o' this bed, I'd soon put a 
stopper on your praying. 

The Man Who Prays. 
Our Father in Heaven! 

The Man Who Curses. 

What you making such a row about, any- 
how? Ain't ye got one leg left, you greedy 
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swine? Take example by that chap there, and 
shut up ! 

[He indicates The Junior Lieuten- 
ant. 
He's nice and quiet, he is. 

[The Junior Lieutenant opens his 
eyes, and lies staring before him, with 
his lip caught between his teeth. His 
right hand clenches and unclenches 
with the gesture of a man in torment. 



The Man Who Prays. 
Thy will be done. Oh, pitiful Christ! 

The Man Who Curses. 

Grateful little party, you are, laying there 
all night complaining. Think o' yer dear coun- 
try, that leaves ye laying here to rot in a sewer. 
Think o' the good kind doctor that's sneaked 
away to pickle himself in whiskey, and I hope 
it rots his guts for him! Think o* die nice 
sweet lady nurses that have beat it back o' the 
lines, cause they didn't want to put Aeir little 
tootsies into blood and muck. 'Tain't like the 
story books, they found, tending on stinking 
mudcers such as us. 
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Xhe Man Who Prays. 
God have mercy upon us ! 

The Man Who Curses. 

Dyin' on the Field o' Glory, that's what they 
call it, the writer blokes that cracked their lily- 
white throats, a-tellin' us to go and bleed for 
our precious country 1 Field o' Glory I Wisht 
they was stretched themselves upon a bed o* 
blazes like I be I Ah-h I God damn 'em, like 
we're damned ourselves! Damned and dyin' 1 
Wisht that I could diel 

[/if the distance, and throughout the 

scene at intervals, the reverberation 

of big guns. 

Hark ye there now, matey 1 They're at it 

again in the trenches. Give 'em pepper, boys 1 

That's die hot stuff. Give 'em hell 1 

[With a shudder, The Junior Lieu- 
tenant closes his eyes. Still, from 
time to time, he shifts his head on the 
pillow. 
Wisht I was there wiA my old rifle. She's 
a bird, she is. Hey there, matey I Seventeen 
of the damned dirty scutts I've sent to boil in 
brimstone since this bloody war begun. You 
haven't done as much, I bet, you a-snivelllng 
your prayers to a God that ain't there. I'd 
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'a' made it a round dozen and a half, If diat 
blasted shrapnel hadn't got me, God rot the 
luck I 

[The door is thrown open. Beyond it 
is seen a naked, slimy wall, a rotting 
cask, rain slithering past. Enter The 
Surgeon, a civilian, with a three 
days' beard, haggard, petulant, over- 
driven, The Senior Lieutenant, 
and The Orderly, zvith a lantern. 
This last is a convalescent soldier, in 
uniform, with a Red Cross on his 
sleeve. 

The Surgeon- 

Look out I It's slippery round that thresh- 
old. 

[To The Orderly. 
You haven't washed up here, as I told you. 
Good Lord I Can't I get anybody to do any- 
thing? And then they diink I can operate in a 
light like that. 

[The Orderly sets down the lantern, 
and goes to give a drink to The Man 
Who Curses. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Let me see him. 
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The Surgeon 

(Takes the lantern and throws the light on the 
ghastly face of The Junior Lieutenant^. 

Is this the man youVe looking for? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Yes. Hard work to locate him. Thought 
Vd find him at the base. 

The Surgeon. 

What would be the use of sending him to the 
rear? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
No hope? 

The Surgeon. 

A miracle he ever came to. And rather a 
pity. I can't do anything for him. I kept him 
filled up with morphine, but it's wearing off, 
and I've no more left to give him. 

The Junior Lieutenant 
(Shifting his head, with eyes closed). 
Only one chance in ten. I'll take it 
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The Senior Lieutenant. 

He was trying to bring us help, you see. It 
wasn't any use. 

The Surgeon. 
You were relieved, after all? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Yes. Just waste, what he's been through. 
No help to anybody. Queer! 

The Surgeon. 

Nothing's queer any more. All in the day's 
work. Will you stay? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

For a minute, yes. 

[The Surgeon goes the rounds, exam- 
ining his patients. Far of is the boom 
of guns. For the second time The 
Junior Lieutenant opens his tor- 
tured eyes. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Well, old son? Know me, don't you? 

.The Junior Lieutenant. 
Yes. 
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The Senior Lieutenant. 
Hard luck. 

[The Junior Lieutenant. 
What — time is it? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Three in the morning. 

(The Junior Lieutenant. 
When? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

It was evening before last you started cross 
country. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Across the border. Yes. Will you — ^wipe 
my face, please ? The sweat — ^keeps getting into 
my eyes. Thanks I 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Shall I get you a drink of water? 

Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 

No use 1 The taste of blood — I can't wash 
it out of my throat. Is it raining? 
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The Senior Lieutenant. 
Yes. 

Xhe Junior Lieutenant. 

Is Acre air outside— clean — anywhere ? [The 
disinfectants— strangle me. That's the guns, 
isn't it? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

The beggars are trying to rush us, on the 
left. 

{The Junior Lieutenant. 

Killing — ^killing — ^killing I Why doesn't God 
stop it? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Got to be going, old man. Any message I 
can send your people? 

[The Junior Lieutenant, 
Message? I had one for you. 

The Senior Lieutenant 
(Soothingly). 
Better let it wait I 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
No, for you. For your kid, when he comes. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

You remembered? Got a telegram, delayed, 
two hours ago. I have a son. A week old 
now. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Don't give him a sword 1 We're wasting the 
others — ^wasting ourselves — ^wasting — ^wasting. 
And the cries go up to God forever — forever I 
Only they don't measure time over Aere. 

The Senior Lieutenant 
(Soothingly). 
That's all right. I understand. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

No, no. But they'll make you. Cut it out, 
while there's time. For the kids like yours Aat 
are coming after us. Won't you try to make 
them stop? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Stop what, old son? 
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J!he Junior Lieutenant. 

Killing — ^killing— killing I Righteous war. 
O GodI Tm so tired 

IHe closes his eyes. 
Won't You let me rest? 

The Surgeon 
(Coming down). 
How goes it? 

The Senior Lieutenant- 

Clean off his head. A rotten shame I He 
was a mighty decent sort. 

The Surgeon. 
(TheyVe not human, those snipers. 

The Senior Lieutenant. 

Going through there now. Just got my 
orders- When I get through that valley, there'll 
not be food enough to make a sparrow's break- 
fast. Not shelter for a field mouse. Not a 
man or a boy alive that I catch with so much 
as a muck-fork in his hands. We'll put a stop 
to this sort of thing. 
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The Junior Lieutenant 
(Opening his eyes). 
For God's sake, no I Oh, can't you under- 
stand? 

The Senior Lieutenant. 
Yes, yes, I understand. Just go to sleep 
now. So long, old son I 

[The Senior Lieutenant goes out. 

Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 
Stop him I 

The Surgeon. 
Easy does It I Easy I 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Only listen to mel Listen! 

The Surgeon. 
We'll talk that over in Ae daylight. You 
go to sleep now. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
I'm not off my head. It's you that are crazy. 
Poor chaps I Poor chaps 1 

[fFith a gasp of pain. 
Ah-hl 
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The Surgeon. 

You see, you make it worse, getting excited. 
Just lie quiet, and stop worrying. I'll be round 
again in an hour. 

[To IThe Orderly. 
You stay on duty. Hear me ? They're hard 
at it in the trenches. We'll have our hands full, 
all right, before daybreak. 

[The Surgeon goes out. 

The Man Who Curses. 

Matey I Got a pipeful of tobacco you can 
spare? 

The Orderly. 

No, I ain't. Damned luckl Hear 'em out 
there ? If they break through, 'twill be merry 
hell for us. 

The Man Who Curses. 

Goramighty, if I had my rifle! I'd like to 
pot one more of the skunks before I go. 

The Man Who Prays. 
Lord, have pity upon us I 
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[The Orderly 

(Pausing with his lantern by The Junior Lieu- 
tenant^. 

He's the lucky one. He'll croak before day- 
light 

[The Junior Lieutenant 
(Opening his eyes). 
Can't you understand? 

The Orderly. 
Do anything for you, sir? 

Jhe Junior Lieutenant. 

Perhaps you're the one — I came back to 
tell. Only stop killing 1 We're all wrong. 
We're 

The Orderly. 

I can't stand talking, sir. Doesn't help you 
none. You cuddle down and forget about it. 

[Goes to door. 

The Man Who Curses. 

Hey, matey I Are you going to cut and leave 
us? 
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The Orderly. 
There's fifteen more of you in the stable 
cross the yard, a-keeping me on the jump. You 
want a private ward, you do, old grouch, with 
a velvet carpet and a china basin, by God I 

[The Orderly goes out with the lan- 
tern. In the gust of the closing door 
the candles on the chimneypiece are 
blown out. The room is now only 
dimly lit by the fire. 

The Man Who Curses. 
Damn your soul I If I could stand on my 
legs, rd shove the grin off your face so quick 
'twould raise a blister. Ah-h 1 Look ye there 
now! Can't even spare us a light to die by, 
blast their eyes I 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Would you listen? 

The Man Who Curses. 
I would not, and don't you go to try. You 
ain't wearing shoulder-straps now, Mr. Lieuten- 
ant. They went with the bloody coat they 
stripped off you. You're just a lump of corpse 
on the way to being worms' meat with the rest 
of us. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 
Man to man — that^s all I meant. I want to 
tell you 

The Man Who Curses. 
Can ye tell me how to grow a good sound leg 
where a leg used to be? Can ye put me back 
on the line, with my old rifle in the bight of my 
arm, the darling 1 and die dirty scutts a-coming 
at us? Can ye help me make my tally a round 
dozen and a half of the beggars slammed to 
hell? 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
No use — no use. 

The Man Who Curses. 
If you can't do that for me, choke yourself 
and your line o' talk. Lieutenant or no lieuten- 
ant, shut up and let me sleep 1 

[The Man Who Curses closes his 
eyes. The Man Who Prays lies 
with eyes open, silent. For a moment 
there is quiet in the ghastly room. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
iThey won't listen. 

[Guns in the distance. 
If You'd only let me rest! 

[He closes his eyes. At back the wall 
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melts, and The Girl, with a long 
cloak folded about her, comes softly 
into the room and stands by his bed. 
Queer 1 I don't mind the disinfectants. Get- 
ting used to them, maybe. No, it's violets. 
Violets — ^windflowers — innocents. ;They sound 
so frightfully cool and good. Like a hand on 
your cheek. 

[The Girl lays a hand agdnst his 
cheek. 
There's water running over a weir — cool 
water with shadows — ^to wash away the blood. 
There's deep grass — and cattle grazing. 
There's a sun dropped low — ^behind the trees. 
Quiet light. A place where a chap can rest. 
[He opens his eyes and looks up at her, 
but without surprise. 
I'm dreaming? 

The Girl. 

No, this is real. All before this was the 
dream. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Don't leave me I 

The Girl.. 

No. 
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The Junior Lieutenant. 

It's ghastly, being alone. And the pain was 
rather nasty. Doesn't matter now. You're — 
you're not— disgusted with me still? 

The Girl 

(Putting her hand on his helpless hand). 

Dear! My dear! I've come to take you 
home. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

They never wanted me much at home. I 
wasn't — ornamental, after my voice cracked. 
Always thought it would be — somehow like the 
place where I saw you — ^where they chucked me 
out. 

The Girl. 
That's where you're going now with me. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
Forever? 

The Girl. 
We don't measure time there. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But — I don*t belong with you, do I? 
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The Girl. 
Yes, yes! You belong there now. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 
But they wouldn't hear me. 

The Girl. 

You tMed. That's what counts. Now you're 
coming home with me to rest. 

The Junior Lieutenant. 

Rest! 

[The Girl bends and kisses him, then, 
softly as she has come, goes out again. 
The Junior Lieutenant lies stark 
and motionless, with closed eyes. A 
moments silence. The guns in the 
distance are hoomittg. The door is 
re-opened. The Surgeon comes in, 
followed by The Orderly, with the 
lantern. 

The Surgeon. 

Well, I told you to stay here, you loafer! 
Get busy! 

[He relights the candles. 
They'll have the first of the fresh lot here 
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any minute. How in hell do they think I can 

operate in this light? 

[He strips of his coat, and, through the 
ensuing, slips on the soiled surgeon's 
coat that lies on the settle, gets water 
from the kettle, and tvashes his hands 
at the basin on the table. 

The Man Who Prays 
(To The Orderly;. 
Where did she go? 

The Orderly. 
Who d'ye mean? 

The Man Who Prays. 
The Red Cross nurse. I saw her in the room. 

The Orderly. 

You're dreaming. We're not risking any 
skirts on the firing line these days. 

[He comes down to the bed. 
Hello! 

[He puts a hand on The Junior 
Lieutenant's heart. 
He's pulled out, sir! 
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The Surgeon. 

Eh? Best thing for him. Wonder he held 
on so long. Call another orderly. Clear the 
bed. We'll need it in a hurry. 

[fFith a touch of decency, The Or- 
derly starts to fold the limp hands 
on the dead man's breast. He starts 
back with an exclamation. 

The Orderly. 
By God! 

The Surgeon. 

Well, what now? What's the matter with 
you? 

The Orderly. 

I thought for a minute — I thought *twas 
some purple flowers he had crumpled up in his 
hand. 

The Surgeon. 
You're dippy. 

The Orderly. 

Say, he looks mighty quiet, poor tyke, after 
all the pain. 

[The door is flung open. Outside, un* 
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der the rain, are seen two Red Cross 
bearers, with a stretcher, on which lies 
a bloodstained figure. 

.The Surgeon 

(Drying his hands). 

Well, weVe no time to stand sentimentaliz- 
ing. Get that bed dear! This is war. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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FRIENDS IN THE END 

A tale of conflict between young folks one summer in 
New Hampshire. Illustrated. ($1.25 net.) 

Living Age: "Far above the average juvenile ... A vivid narrative, 
interesting with the intensity of a country land rights feud • • • The 
people are clearly drawn ... a true atmosphere.'*^ 

BETTY-BIDE-AT-HOME 

Bettv gave up college to help her family, but learned 
several things, including authorsnip, at home. 3rd printing. 
($1.25 net.) 

Churchman: "Among the season's books for girls it easily takes first 
place." 
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ARCHIBALD IIENDEtSON*S THE CHANGING DRAMA 

Its Contributions and Tendencies. By the Author of "George 
Bernard Shaw : His Life and Works/' ''European Drama- 
tists/' etc 12mo. ilJSO net 

The pioneer book in English in its field. While a number 
of good books, taking up important dramatists and discussing 
them one after another, are available, this is probably the first 
that describes the significant changes and movements in the 
drama of the last half century, illustrating them by the work of 
leading dramatists and by apt citations of and quotations from 
their plays. The author, publicist as well as dramatic critic, 
aims to show the expression of the larger realities of con- 
temporary life in the drama, the widening of social influence 
of tiie stage, the new technic, form, and content of the plav, 
the substitution of the theme for the hero, the conflict of wills 
for that of arms, etc In short, to give a brief but authorita- 
tive general survey with a more detailed appraisal of some of 
the chief creative contributions. 

The chapter headings indicate the content and scope of the 
i¥ork : Drama in the New Age ; The New Criticism and New 
Ethics; Science and the New Drama; The New Forms — 
Realism and the Pulpit Stage; The New Forms— Naturalism 
and the Free Theatre ; The Battle with Dlusions ; The Ancient 
Bondage and the New Freedom; The New Technic; The 
Play and the Reader; The New Content; The Newer 
Tendencies. 

The author, though an American, has also studied the 
drama in the dieatres of Great Britain and the Continent, and 
has before this demonstrated that he is a dramatic scholar 
and a keen, clear-€^ed, entertaining critic His articles have 
appeared in La SoctStS Nouvelle, Mercure de France, Deutsche 
Revue, Illustreret Tidende, Finsk Tidskriff, T. R's Maga-^ 
sine, etc, etc 

Maurice Maeterlinck said of his ''Interpreters of Life'' 
(now incorporated in his "European Dramatists"): "You 
have written one of the most sagaaous, most acute, and most 
penetrating essays in the whole modem literary movement" 

"It is a really great work," saud Professor Wlliam Lyon 
Phelps of "George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works.'*^ 

Of his "European Dramatists," The Dial said: "The criti- 
cisms of their work are keen and lucid, and have the advan- 
tage of coming from one who has studied the plays 
exhaustively/' 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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A FEW RECEI^ PLAYS BY AMERICANS 

Beakh Bl Diz** ACROSS THE BORDER 

A play against war, showing in four scenes, two ''beyond 
the border' of life, the adventures of a highly likable young 
Lieutenant. He goes on a desperate mission, finds The Place 
of Quiet and The Dream Girl, as well as The Place of Winds, 
where he learns the real nature of War, and finally in a field 
hospital tries to deliver his message. With 2 iflustrations. 
80 cents net. 

New York Tribune: "One of the few pleas for peace that touch both 
the heart and the intelligence. ... Its remarkable blending of stark 
realism with extravagant fancjr strikes home. . • • It is well mgh 
impossible to rid one's mind of its stirring effect." 

New York Times: ''Impressive, elaborate and ambitious. . • • A 
voice raised in the theater against the monstrous horror and infamv of 
war. . . . The Junior Lieutenant has in him just a touch of 'The 
Brushwood Boy."^ 

Of the author's "Allison's Lad*' and other one-act plays 
of various wars ($1.35 net). The Transcript said, "The tech- 
nical mastery of Miss Dix is great, but her spiritual mastery 
is greater. For this book lives in the memory." 

Pcrdval L. Wilde's DAWN and Other One- Act Plays 

"Short, sharp and decisive" episodes of contemporary life. 
Notable for force, interest and at times humor. $1.^ net. 

DAWN, a tense episode in the hut of a brutal miner, with 
a supernatural climax. THE NOBLE LORD, a comedy 
about a lady, who angled with herself as bait. THE 
TRAITOR is discovered by a ruse of a British command* 
ing officer. A HOUSE OF CARDS, about a closed door, 
and what was on the other side— tragic. PLAYING WITH 
FIRE, a comedy about the devotion of a boy and girL THE 
FINGER OF GOD points the way to an ex-criminal by 
means of a girl he had never seen before. 

lily A. Long's RADISSON: The Voyageur 

A highly picturesque play in four acts and in verse. The 
central figures are Radisson the redoubtable vosrageur who 
explored the Upper Mississippi, his brother-in-law Groseil- 
liers, Owera the daughter of an Indian chief, and various 
other Indians. The daring resource of the two white men in 
the face of imminent peril, the pathetic love of Owera, and 
above all, the vivid pictures of Indian life, the women grind- 
ing com, the council, dances, feasting and famine are notable 
features, and over it all is a somewhat unusual feeling for 
the moods of nature which closely follow those of the people 
involved. $1.00 net 
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Lily A. Long's RADISSON: Thm Voyageur 

12mo. $1.00 net. 
A highly picturesque play in four acts and in verse. The 
central figures are Radisson the redoubtable voyageur who 
explored the Upper Mississippi, his brother-in-law Groseil- 
liers, Owera the daughter of an Indian chief and various 
other Indians. The daring resource of the two white men in 
the fact of imminent peril, the pathetic love of Owera, and 
above all, the vivid pictures of Indian life, the women grind- 
ing com, the council, dances, feasting and famine are notable 
features, and over it all is a somewhat unusual feeling for 
the moods of nature which closely follow those of the people 
involved. 

THREE MODERN PLAYS FROM THE FRENCH 

Lemaitre's The Pakdon, and Lavedan's Prince D'Aurec, 
translated by Barrett H. Clark, with DonnaVs The Other 
Danger, translated by Charlotte Tenney David, with an intro- 
duction to each author bv Barrett H. Clark and a Preface 
by Gayton Hamilton. One volume. $1.50 net. 

"The Pardon" is a brilliant three-act love comedy, with 
but three characters. "Prince D'Aurec" is a drama with an 
impoverished Prince, his wife, and a Jew money-lender as 
protagonists. It is full of telling satire on a decadent nobility. 
"The Other Danger" is a tensely emotional play, centering 
around a situation similar to Paula Tanqueray's, but the out- 
come is different. 

ABce Jolmttoiie Waller's LITTLE PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLK 

$1.00 net. 
In Hiding the Regicides there are a number of brief and 
stirring episodes, concerning the pursuit of Colonels Whalley 
and Goff by the officers of Charles II at New Haven in old 
colony days. Mrs. Murray's Dinner Partv, in three acts, 
is a lively comedy about a Patriot hostess and British Officers 
in Revolutionary Days. In the four Scenes from Lincoln's 
Time, the martyred President does not himself appear. They 
cover Lincoln's helping a little girl with her trunk, women 
preparing lint for the wounded, a visit to the White House of 
an important delegation from New York, and of the mother 
of a soldier boy sentenced to death — and the coming of the 
army of liberation to the darkeys. Tho big events are touched 
upon, the mounting of all these little plays is simplicity itself, 
and they have stood the test of frequent school performance. 
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By GEORGE MIDDLETON 

POSSESSION 

With The Groove, The Black Tie, A Good Woman, Circles 
and The Unborn. One-act American Plays. (Just pub- 
lished.) $1.35 net. 

These plays respectively concern (1) A divorced couple and 
their little girl ; (2) A girl's wish to escape village monotony ; 

(3) a woman's reputation and a man's public usefulness; 

(4) The quiet tragedy of a mulatto maid; (5) A mother's 
sacrifice to keep a home for her daughter, and (6) How 
an unknown woman brought a message to a young couple. 

EMBERS 

With The Failures, The Gargoyle, In His House, Ma- 
donna and The Man Masterful. One-act American 
Hays. $1.35. 

Richard Burton, in The Bellman: "Embers as a volume of sketches 
which show the trained hand of the expert and are, moreover, decidedly 
interesting for their psychological value." 

Prop. William Lyon Phelps of Yale: "The plays arc admirable; the 
convetsations hafe the true style of human speech, and show first-rate 
economy of words, every syllable advancing the plot. The little dramas 
are iull of cerebration, and I shall recommend them in my public 
lectures." 

TRADITION 

With On Bah*, Mothers, Waiting, Their Wife and The 
Cheat of Pity. One-act American Plays, $1.35. 

New York Times: Mr. Middleton's plays furnish interesting read- 
ing. . . . The author deserves praise for his skill and workmanship 
. . . succeeds admirablv as a chronicler of striking events and as an 
interpreter of exceptional people in exceptional circumstances." 

NOWADAYS 

A three-act comedy of American Life. $1.00. 

The Nation: "Without a shock or a thrill in it, but steadily interesr- 
ing and entirely human. All the characters are depicted with fideli^ 
and consistency; the dialogue is good and the plot logical." 

Alice Stonb Blackwbll, in Woman's Journal: "The spirit of the 
Twentieth Century is in his plays and also a spirit of justice anl gener* 
osity towards women." 
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By Clayton Hamilton 
STUDIES IN STAGECRAFT 

Contents: The New Art of Making Plays, The Pictorial 
Stage, The Drama of Illusion, The Modem Art of Stage 
Direction, A Plea for a New Type of Play, The Undramatic 
Drama, The Value of Stage Conventions, The Supernatural 
Drama, The Irish National Theatre, The Personality of the 
Playwright, Where to Begin a Play, Continuity of Structure, 
Rhythm and Tempo, The Plays of Yesteryear, A New De- 
fense of Melodrama, The Art of the Moving-Picture Play, 
The One-Act Play in America, Organizing an Audience, The 
Function of Dramatic Criticism, etc., etc. $1.50 net 

Nation: "Information, alertness, coolness, sanity and the command 
of a forceful and pointed English. ... A good book, in spite of 
all deductions." 

Prof. Archibald Henderson, in The Drama: "Uniformly excellent in 
quality. . . . Continuously interesting in presentation • • • 
uniform for high excellence and elevated standards. . . ." 

Athenaeum (.London): "His discussions, though incomplete, are 
sufficiently provocative of thought to be well worth reading." 

THE THEORY OP THE THEATRE 

The Theory of the Theatre.— What is a Play?— The 
Psychology of Theatre Audiences. — The Actor and the Dra- 
matist. — Stage Conventions in Modern Times. — The Four 
Leading Types of Drama: Tragedy and Melodrama; Comedy 
and Farce. — The Modern Social Drama, etc, etc. 

Other PRiNaPLES of Dramatic Criticism. — The Public 
and the Dramatist. — Dramatic Art and the Theatre Business. 
—Dramatic Literature and Theatric Journalism. — The Inten- 
tion of Performance. — The Quality of New Endeavor.-*- 
Pleasant and Unpleasant Plays. — Themes in the Theatre. — 
The Function of Imagination, etc, etc 4th printing. $1.50 net. 

Bookman: "Presents coherently a more substantial body of idea on 
the subject than perhaps elsewhere accessible." 

Boston Transcript: "At every moment of his discussion he has a 
firm grasp upon every phase of the subject." 



THE GERMAN DRAMA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By Georg Witkowski. Translated by Prof. L. E. Horning. 

Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Ludwig, Wildenbruch, Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann and minor dramatists receive attention. 12mo. $1.00. 

New York Times Review: "The translation of this brief, clear and 
logical account was an extremely happy idea. Nothing at the same time 
so comprehensive and terse has appeared on the subject." 
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C1ARK*3 CONTINENTAL DRAMA OF T04>AY-0«l]iiiM 
for lu Study 

By Babbett H. Claxk, Editor of and Translator of two of 
the plays in "Three Modem French Plays," 12mo. 
$1J5 net 
Suggestions, questions, biographies, and bibliographies for 
use in connection with the study of some of the more import- 
ant plays of Ibsen, Bjornsen, Strindberg, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
TcHEKOFF, Andbeyeff, Hauptmann, Sudebmann, Wedekind, 
ScHxnTZLEB, Von Hoffmansthal, Becque, Le MaItse, Lave- 

DAN, DONNAY, MaETEBLINCK, RoSTAND, BbIEUX, HeBVIEU, 

GiAcosA, D'Annunzio, Ecbegabay, and Galdos. 

In half a dozen or less pages for each play, Mr. Qark 
tries to indicate, in a way suggestive to playwriters and 
students, how the skilled dramatists write their pla^rs. It is 
intended that the volume shall be used in connection with 
the reading of the plays themselves, but it also has an inde- 
pendent interest in itself. 

Prof, Wiiliam Lyon Phelps of Yalt: **. • . One of the most useful 
works on the contemporary drama. . . . Extremely practical, full 
of valuable hints and suggestions. . . ." 

Providgnce Journal: "Of undoubted value. ... At the com- 
pletion of a study of the plays in connection with the 'Outline' one 
should have a definite knowledge of the essentials of dramatic tech- 
nique in general, and of the modern movement in particular." 

Sixth Edition, Enlarged and vfith Portraits 

HALE'S DRAMATIST'S OF TO-DAY 

By Fbof. Edwabd Evsbett Hale^ Jb.^ of Union College. 
Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudebmann, 
PiNEBo, Shaw, Phillips, Maeieblinck 
"A Note on Standards of Criticism," "Our Idea of 
Tragedy/' and an appendix of all the plays of each author, 
with dates of their first performance or publication, complete 
the volume. $1.50 net. 

New York Evening Post: "It is not often nowadays that a theatrical 
book can be met with so free from gush and mere eulogy, or so 
weighted by common sense ... an excellent chronologicalappendix 
and full index . . . uncommonly useful for reference." 

Brooklyn Eagle: "A dramatic critic who is not just 'busting* himself 
with Titanic intellectualities, but who is a readable dramatic critic 
.... Mr. Hale is a modest and sensible, as well as an acute and 
sound critic. . . . Most people will be surprised and delighted with 
Mr. Hale's simplicity, perspicuity and ingenuousness." 
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BOOKS ON AND OF SCHOOL PLAYS 

Bj Constance D'Arcf Blftduy 

HOW TO PRODUCE CHILDREN'S PLAYS 

The author is a recognized authority on the production 
of plays and pageants in the public schools, and combines en- 
thusiastic sympathy with sound, practical instructions. She 
tdls both how to mspire and care for the voung actor, how 
to make costumes, properties, scenery, where to find de- 
signs for them, what music to use, etc., etc She prefaces it 
all with an interesting historical sketch of the plays-f or-chil- 
dren movement, includes elaborate detailed analyses of per- 
formances of Browning's Pied Piper and Rosetti's Pageant 
of the Months, and concludes with numerous valuable an- 
alytical lists of plays for various grades and occasions. 
$1.20 net (Feb., 1914). 

PATRIOTIC PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 

Pageant of Patriohsm (Outdoor and Indoor Versions) : — 
♦Princess Pocahontas, Pilgrim Interlude, Ferry Farm Epi- 
sode, *George Washin^on's Fortune, *Daniel Boone : Patriot, 
Benjamin Franklin Episode, Lincoln Episode, Final Tableau. 

Hawthorne Pageant (for Outdoor or Indoor Produc- 
tion) : — Qiorus of Spirits of the Old Manse, Prologue by the 
Muse of Hawthorne, In Witchcraft Days, Dance Interlude, 
Merrymount, etc 

The portions marked with a star (*) are one-act plays 
suitable for separate performance. There are full directions 
for simple costumes, scenes, and staging. 12mo. $1.35 net 

THE HOUSE OF THE HEART 

Short plays in verse for children of fourteen or younger : — 
"The House of the Heart (Morality Play)— "The Enchanted 
Garden" (Flower Play)— "A Little Pilgrim's Progress" (Mor- 
ality Play)— "A Pageant of Hours" (To be given Out of 
Doors)— "On Christmas Eve." "The Princess and the Pix- 
ies." "The Christmas Guest" (Miracle Play.), etc. $1.10 net. 

"An addition to child drama which has been sorely needed. — Boston 
Transcript, ^ 

THE SILVER THREAD^ 

And Other Folk Plays. "The Silver Thread" (Cornish) f 
"The Forest Spring" (Italian) ; "The Foam Maiden" (Celtic) ; 
"Troll Magic" (Norwegian) ; "The Three Wishes" (French) ; 
"A Brewing of Brains" (English) ; "Siegfried" (German) ; 
"The Snow Witch" (Russian). $1.10 net. 
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